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Beaux Arts ! And why not ? Gavarni and Daumier 
have already forced their way into the Louvre, and the 
day is not far distant when their modest lithographs will 
sell for a hundred dollars a piece. Already one has to 
pay three, four, and five louis for fine proofs of Gavarni 
lithographs, and the craze is only just beginning. 

M. Castagnary, the new director of the Fine Arts De- 
partment, has determined to form a new gallery in the 
Louvre devoted to portraits of painters by themselves, 
on the plan of the collection in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence. Amateurs, artists, and provincial museums 
have been invited to help in the realization of this 
scheme. 

Alexander Harrison spent last summer at Concarneau 
(Finistere) making studies of nude women against back- 
grounds of sea and sky. Some of these studies are very 
•charming in themselves, while others, of course, are 
simply notes of tone, of attitude, of cloud, or of wave 
forms. The outcome is to be a picture twelve feet long 
representing women bathing in the ocean, and if this 
great effort is not ready for the Salon of 1888, it will be 
Mr. Harrison's contribution to the Universal exhibition 
of 1889. 

W. T. Dannat, whose weak 
health sadly interferes with 
his artistic activity, is spend- 
ing the winter in Italy. Dur- 
ing the autumn he painted 
a few small pictures. Charles 
S. Reinhart will send to the 

Salon a canvas ten feet high, m _ - - ~~ 

representing fisherwomen at 
the foot of a cross looking 
seaward and watching anx- __ 

iously for their husbands' _- V 

boats ; for the sky is overcast, 3 _---; _ /, ; \~ 

the sea is seething, and a ter- 
rible storm is on the point of jj 
breaking. This promises to 
be a very impressive and at- 
tractive picture. 

Theodore Child. ."-" 



A NIMA L-PA IN TING. 



II. — DOGS. 

It may be said to be established beyond a doubt that 
the dog has improved under domestication more than 
any other animal. The wild dog is a mean and coward- 
ly animal, more so even than his cousin, the wolf. 
Among savage and very primitive peoples, he is a mere 
hanger-on of man, barely tolerated, and despised as he 
deserves. Professor Mahaffy quotes a passage from an 
ancient Egyptian romance which shows that their hunt- 
ing dogs had to be whipped into the field ; and the fig- 
ures of dogs on the earliest Egyptian monuments are, 
certainly, of an ignoble type. The old fabulists, too, 
show little but the worst traits of the animal ; he is ra- 
pacious, thievish, cowardly, and quarrelsome, and there 
is little reason to suppose that they did not draw from 
the life. The Greeks seem to have been supplied with 
dogs of a better breed ; but for stories of their courage 
and devotion we must come down to a rather late period, 
to the Indian dog of Alexander the Great who disdained 
to attack any easier prey than a lion, and to Hircanus, 




"DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE." 
BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 



THE enterprising manager 
of a Paris theatre once called 
upon Meissonier and asked 
him to paint a drop-scene for 
a certain theatre, and name 
his own terms. " You have 
seen my pictures, then ?" ask- 
ed Meissonier. " Oh, yes !" 
exclaimed the manager; " but 
it is your name — your name I 
want ; it will draw crowds to 
my theatre." " And how large 
is it you wish this curtain to 
be?" inquired the artist. "Ah! 
well, we will say fifteen metres 
by eighteen." Meissonier took 
up a pencil and proceeded to 
make a calculation. At last 
he looked up and said, with 
imperturbable gravity, " I have 
calculated, and find that my 
pictures are valued at 80,000 
francs per metre. Your cur- 
tain, therefore, will cost you 
just 21,600,000 francs. But 
that is not all. It takes me 
twelve months to paint twen- 
ty-five centimetres of can- 
vas. It will, therefore, take me just one hundred and 
ninety years to finish your curtain. You should have 
come to me earlier, monsieur ; I am too old for the un- 
dertaking now. Good-morning !" 




In sitting for his portrait, Oliver Cromwell offered a 
decided contrast to the vanity of Elizabeth. Far from 
objecting to have his physical imperfections recorded, 
he warned an artist that he wanted to be painted 
just as he was, and that if so much as a single pimple 
was omitted he would not pay for the picture. If one 
may judge from the conventional portraits of the Pro- 
tector, his wishes in regard to the pimples were scrupu- 
lously observed. To go back to Elizabeth and her 
shadowless portraits, it is worth noticing that, for some 
years after, it seems to have been the fashion in England 
to paint portraits with very little shadow. 



SPITZ DOG. BY EUGENE LAMBERT. 



the dog of King Lysimachus, who, after the death of his 
master, jumped into his funeral pyre. We may believe 
or not such stories, but we cannot say that they put in a 
very exaggerated form the virtues of the dog as we now 
know him. Everyone can also bring to mind instances 
of as great sagacity as those which Montaigne marvels 
over, of the dog who dropped pebbles into an oil-jar to 
make the oil rise to a point at which he could lap it, and 
of the dog who, having lost sight of his master and com- 
ing to a cross-roads, examined carefully two out of the 
three which his master might have taken, and, finding no 
trace of him, took the third at full speed, without exam- 
ination. Indeed, it has been seriously questioned not 
long ago whether dogs do not now occasionally arrive at 
such a point as to make painful efforts to improve their 
understandings so as to comprehend things from the 
human point of view. This, too, is not the whim of a 



dog-fancier, but the doubt of' a no less intelligent person 

than Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, whose interest in dogs 

is mainly that of 

the animal painter 

to whom the form 

is as much as the 

expression. 

The well-known 

picture of Land- 
seer's, a sketch of 

which we have 

placed at the top 

of this page, may 

lead one to ask how 

far is it proper, or 

consistent with ar- 
tistic motives, to 

treat dogs and 

other animals after 

Landseer's manner. 

It has often been 

urged against his claim to be considered a. great animal 

painter, that he gave his animals, dogs especially, a 
human expression, and used 
them so as to point a moral. 
We do not find that the objec- 
tion is well taken. Certainly 
everybody has seen in dogs as 
much conscious dignity and un- 
conscious impudence — that be- 
ing an essential characteristic of 
impudence whether in man or 
in beast — as he has here depict- 
ed. And the expression of so- 
licitude and of grief in dogs is 
often as marked as it is in men, 
and as it is in others of Land- 
seer's works. Without going so 
far as Mr. Hamerton to credit 
our canine friends with ideas 
above their station in life, we 
must say that the animal painter 
has the highest conception of 
his task who takes his subjects 
at the moments when they ap- 
proach the nearest to humanity, 
and when, in consequence, they 
are most interesting to us. 

What the French call the 
"expression b£te," rendered to 
admiration by Rosa Bonheur in 
her cattle, and at times by De 
Penne in his dogs, is not confin- 
ed to beasts, nor is it even habit- 
ual in any striking degree to 
many of them. Every one has 
seen it on a friend's face, per- 
haps, as often as on a dog's. It 
is seldom very marked in the 
latter case, unless when the ani- 
mal is tired. Painters who take 
up the study of dogs for the 
first time are always surprised 
at the amount of expression 
which there is in the lines of a 
dog's head. Even when at rest, 
he seems to muse, and probably 
does. We know that he has 
remarkably vivid dreams. 

As the intelligence and the 

sympathy with man which we 

prize in dogs at the present clay 

appear to have been developed in the race by age, long 

contact with humanity, the same qualities are developed 
in the individual in the same manner. It has been 
pointed out in the article on cats that those who do not 
like the creatures cannot expect to succeed in painting 
them. This is somewhat less the case with regard to 
dogs. What is necessary with them is simply a good 
understanding, an " entente cordiale" between the painter 
and his sitter, something, it need hardly be said, which 
cannot be had with a cat. Certain breeds of dogs can 
be trained to pose almost perfectly. The setter, as 
might be expected, is one of these. The spaniel, the 
Newfoundland dog, the Saint Bernard, the Scotch collie, 
the grayhound, the bull-terrier, are all pretty good. But 
long acquaintance and patient teaching are necessary. 

Affectionate study is also necessary if one would emulate 

Landseer, or even those artists who devote themselves to 
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the comic side of clog life at the risk of getting their 
works cited as examples of man's insolence toward the 
brute creation. 

The breeds of dogs are now so many, and so different 
one from another, that it would require a series of articles, 



THE MORAN 



AND BUHOT ETCHING 
BITIONS. 



EXHI- 




DOG PORTRAIT BY A. LANCON. 



one at least for each of the principal kinds, if it were 
proposed to give any practical directions about drawing 
or painting them. It is evident that hardly anything of 
a practical sort can be said about the mastiff that would 
apply also to the tiny and elegant Italian grayhound. 
And other breeds are not 
less unlike. The list already 
given includes those which 
offer the best subjects for 
study. They should not 
only be taught to pose, but 
should also be sketched 
frequently as they walk or 
lie about, should be led into 
the country and sketched 
while running at large, and 
separate studies should be 
made, as often as possible, 
of all their parts, the head 
and the feet particularly. 
It will be found, in drawing 
the head, that the forehead 
and the orbit of the eye 
are the most important 
features. With other ani- 
mals, the muzzle is often ■ 
quite as expressive. 

The spitz dog, peculiarly 
tempting to painters be- 
cause of his beautiful snowy 
coat, is not a favorite with 
amateurs on account of his 
snappish disposition. He 
is not a good subject for 
rapid sketching. It isalways 
a disappointment not to be 
able to render that which is 
most characteristic in one's 
subject. In this case that 
is the hair, which to render 
properly requires vigor- 
ous and masterly brush- 
work. Lamberts pen-and- 
ink sketch, which we repro- 
duce, is plainly a painter's 
sketch, made, not for its 
own sake, but for the study 
involved. Still, it will be 
useless for any one not an 
accomplished painter him- 
self to suggest as well with 
the pen what the brush 
alone can reproduce. When 
the anatomy is more clearly 
shown, as in the two 

sketches by Lambert next following, it is evident that 
much more may be done by the ordinary sketcher, but 
not without long study can he expect, even with as good 
a sitter as the artist's favorite spaniel evidently is, 
to make nearly so good a drawing with a few crisp 
touches, as in this illustration. Robert Jarvis. 



The complete etched work of Mr. Peter Moran, to- 
gether with a considerable number of drawings and 
monotypes by him, was shovvn at the new gallery of 
Frederick Keppel & Co., beginning early in January. 
Mr. Moran is well known as a painter etcher of animals 
and landscape, but few of his admirers, it is possible, had, 
before the opening of this exhibition, any adequate 
notion of the variety of his resources. His style as an 
etcher varies with the subject, with the size of the plate, 
and also, it would seem, with his mood — in other words, 
it is distinctively that of an artist of original talent. 
His treatment of nature is usually sketchy, bold, in- 
ventive ; but some of his reproductions of his own and 
other people's paintings are as carefully and even neatly 
finished as it was possible to make them. His first 
experiment, a small etching of a horse tied to a wall 
under a branch of willow, perhaps shows his predominant 
inclination as an etcher as well as any. Form is care- 
fully observed, but the artist's strong desire to obtain 
effective waves of color has led him (and not only in 
this case) to indulge in overbiting. " On the Road to 
Santa Fe " is a large etching, treated openly vyith a pre- 
ponderance of blank space, showing pack donkeys, 
broken adobe walls, and shrubs. "Ploughing," after. 
Rosa Bonheur, and " Lions," after the bronze by Muller, 
are extremely satisfactory reproductive etchings. " Wild 
Boars," after Palazzo, is a capital bit of technique, 
the scene being a wood interior, and the boars being 
very well drawn in shade against the dark foreground— 
a " tour de force " which etchers will doubtless appreciate. 



the march. " Why Can't I go too ?" after Tracy, shows 
a dog howling to get free from his chain in order to 
follow his master, who is off with a gun on his shoulder. 
" The Cat and the Rats," an illustration of La Fontaine's 
fable, is remarkable for the delicacy of the textures of 
the animals' coats and for the excellent disposition of 
the color values. The Pueblo of Zaos furnishes two 
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SKETCH BY EUGENE LAMBERT. 




HUNTING DOGS. BRAWN BY DE PENNE AFTER HIS WATER-COLOR PICTURE. 



" The Passing Storm," after a drawing by the etcher, 
shows the rain dashing against a rough hillside and 
cattle hurrying down to the road in a sudden burst of 
sunlight. " Shemopave, New Mexico," is a brilliant 
etching of a few Indian adobe houses. " A New Mexi- 
can Burro Train " shows a convoy of pack donkeys on 



subjects, one showing the pyramidal mass of buildings 
dark against the sky, a bullock cart in the foreground ; 
the other giving a more comprehensive view of the 
pueblo under full sunlight. , A frontispiece to the collec- 
tion is a good example of style, the subject being merely 
a sketching umbrella and other traps lying against or 
at the foot of a tree. " A Sketch in Fairmount Park," 
though more daintily treated, is also remarkable in this 
way, the grasses in the foreground being done 
with full knowledge and the boldness that 
comes of it. 

Of the drawings, it is not necessary to speak 
here; but it is not desirable to pass by the 
monotypes, which, though not etchings, have 
a few qualities in common with etchings, as the 
latter are printed nowadays. Strength of effect 
rather than delicacy of any sort has been aimed 
at in these plates, of which " A New England 
Orchard " will probably please most people 
best, merely because it is carried farther than 
the others. " York Downs," with cattle in fore- 
ground, is, however, more intrinsically inter- 
esting, and lovers of the picturesque will re- 
turn to look more than once upon " A Street 
in Zuni " and " The Pueblo of Zia." Alto- 
gether, Mr. Moran has made a demonstration 
of his strength which should do him good with 
the public. 

An exhibition of the work of Felix Buhot, a 
stinguished French etcher of what may be 
Revived Romantic School, will follow 
that of Mr. Moran's work. It 
is remarkable that, as in the 
case of Mr. Whistler's etch- 
ings, a considerable propor- 
tion of the work of a man so 
little known to the general 
public as Buhot has been until 
recently, should be already 
owned in America. Frederick 
Wedmore, when engaged on 
his catalogue of Whistler's 
etchings, had to come to New 
York to see at Mr. Avery's 
gallery many proofs of plates 
of which he could see nothing 
in Europe. Mr. Avery also 
has a number of rare impres- 
sions of Buhot's earlier work, 
notably of his " Villes Mor- 
tes," which will be lent to Mr. 
Keppel for the exhibition. Of 
several plates already arrived 
we may mention " The Clock- 
Tower of Westminster Ab- 
bey," a rather large etching 
showing the tower against a 
stormy sky, with a charac- 
in the foreground, A broad 
river, street, and underground 
railroad scenes in the neighborhood surrounds the 
principal composition. " Westminster Palace " is simi- 
larly treated. Buhot writes that all his work will be 
forwarded to the exhibition. 
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